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(Interviewee) 


(For  the  Mississippi  Valley  A/chives 
of  the  John  I'll  Hard  Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  B) 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  THE  "ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  CAMPAIGN  AND 
ADMINISTRATION."   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  RALPH  L.  MILLETT,  JR. 
THE  DATE  IS  AUGUST  12,  1976,  AND  THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY 
WILLIAMS. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Millett,  let's  start  with  some  back- 

ground information  about  you  and  then  we 
will  get  on  to  your  association  with  Winfield  Dunn. 
MR.  MILLETT:  My  name  is  Ralph  L.  Millett,  Jr.  and  I 

was  born  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  October 
30,  1919.    I  grew  up  in  Memphis.   I  went  to  school  at  Snowden  Elementary 
and  Junior  High, and  at  Christian  Brothers  College  High  School.   After 
graduation  from  high  school,  I  went  two  years  to  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming at  Laramie.   Then,  I  switched  to  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism.   I  graduated  from  the  journalism  school  in  1942,  three 
weeks  after  I  entered  the  navy  as  a  yoeman  third  class  to  do  recruit- 
ing publicity  in  St.  Louis.   A  year  after  I  entered  the  navy  I  was  com- 
missioned as  an  ensign  and  served  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
with  a  short  time  back  in  the  United  States  for  retraining.   I  was  en- 
gaged in  fighter  direction,  combat  information  center  work  on  board 
carriers,  and  as  a  member  of  the  navy  team  in  the  early  days  of  radar. 
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After  the  war  I  went  back  to  the  University  of  Missouri  for  18 
months  working  toward  my  masters  degree  with  the  view  to  teaching  at 
the  college  level.   I  had  an  appointment  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
as  an  instructor  and  I  decided  instead  to  go  into  newspaper  work  which 
had  always  been  my  first  interest. 

I  came  to  Knoxville  as  the  copy  reader  on  the  News  Sentinel.   In 
six  months  I  became  chief  at  the  copy  desk  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  was  news  editor  in  which  I  remained  until  I  became  editor — January 
1,  1967  until  the  present  time. 

My  interests  in  newspapers  stems  from  the  fact  that  my  father  was 
a  long-time  newspaperman  and  I  had  an  older  sister  who  also  was  a  syn- 
dicated columnist.   Is  that  enough? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  that  is  fine.   Now  what  were 

you  doing  and  what  were  the  circumstances 
of  your  first  meeting  Winfield  Dunn? 
MR.  MILLETT:  I  first  met  Governor  Winfield  Dunn  in 

April  of  1970.   He  had  just  returned 
from  his  trip  to  Washington  where  he  met  with  state  political  figures 
and  said  that  he  was  interested  in  running  for  the  governorship,   I 
was  told  by  my  secretary  that  there  was  a  Dr.  Winfield  Dunn  to  see  me 
and  I  had  never  heard  of  the  gentleman.   He  came  in  and  made  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  going  to  run  for  governor.   My  first  impression 
was  that  here  was  another  kook  since  that  is  the  rather  common  occur- 
rence around  newspaper  offices  with  people  who  will  announce  they  are 
running  with  no  chance-perennial  candidates — others  we  tend  to  think 
of  as  a  lunatic  fringe  of  politics.   However,  on  meeting  Dunn  I  was 
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most  impressed  by  his  personality  and  started  investigating. 

I  found  out  that  Dunn  had  indeed  been  active  in  the  birth  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Memphis,  which  was  only  then  8  to  10  years  old, 
that  he  had  worked  at  the  county  level  and  was  well-known  in  Shelby 
County,  but  not  across  the  state  except  for  a  few  real  political  Re- 
publican Party  members. 

Subsequently,  I  saw  Dunn  as  he  came  through  back  and  forth  in 
the  campaign  and  I  continued  to  be  impressed  by  him.   He  seemed  to 
have  something  that  was  lacking  in  the  other  three  candidates  for  the 
Republican  nomination.   They  were:  Maxie  Jarman,  Claude  Robertson, 
and  Bill  Jenkins.   When  the  News  Sentinel  supported  Dunn  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  people  in  this  area 
since  Bill  Jenkins  was  from  the  First  Congressional  District  which  was 
heavily  Republican  and  which  is  in  our  circulation  area.   Claude  Robert- 
son, a  native  of  Knoxville,  represented  the  Second  District  and  was  con- 
sidered the  favorite  of  Republicans  here.   Jarman  appealed  very  strongly 
to  the  Third  District  Republicans.   So  when  we  came  out  and  went  for  a 
West  Tennessean  it  was  looked  on  a  little  bit  as  treason  as  far  as  the 
area  Republicans  were  concerned. 

About  the  same  time  we  supported  John  J.  Hooker  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.   I  considered  that  our  support  of  Dunn  was  the  thing  that 
really  got  him  the  nomination.   While  he  had  a  tremendous  outpouring 
of  votes  in  Shelby  County,  I  think  that  he  really  won  the  nomination 
in  the  first  three  congressional  districts — all  in  which  the  News  Sen- 
tinel   covers. 
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In  the  First  District  Dunn  ran  second  to  Jenkins.   In  the  Second 
District  Dunn  ran  second  to  Robertson.   In  the  Third  District  he  ran 
second  to  Jarman .   However,  by  finishing  a  strong  second  in  each  of 
these  districts  he  crossed  the  mountains  as  the  saying  is  in  Tennessee 
politics  with  a  bare  lead  where  most  people  who  were  trying  to  predict 
the  race  said  that  he  would  go  over  the  mountains  sustantially  behind — 
at  the  time  it  was  thought  behind  all  three  of  the  other  candidates — 
the  feeling  being  that  each  one  would  carry  one  congressional  district 
and  that  Dunn  would  just  be  a  finisher  in  all  of  them.   Most  of  the  his- 
tory [that]  was  written  after  that  election  tended  to  talk  of  the  large 
plurality  he  got  in  Memphis — some  50,000  votes — as  I  recall.   I  think 
that  it  was  the  influence  that  the  News  Sentinel  [had].   It  might  be 
best  summed  up  by  John  J.  Hooker  who  called  me  at  a  week-end  retreat 
and  offered  his  thanks  for  us  supporting  him  and  his  getting  the  nom- 
ination for  the  Democratic  Party.   He  also  made  the  statement  that, 
"you  nominated  that  attractive  son  of  a  gun  Dunn,  and  he  is  going  to 
give  me  a  tough  race  in  November!" 

Subsequently,  after  looking  at  both  candidates  in  the  general 
election,  we  did  support  Dunn  against  Hooker  for  the  general  election 
and  as  it  happened  Dunn  won.   He  was  a  complete  novice  in  politics  on 
a  statewide  level  when  he  got  started  campaigning.   He  turned  out  to 
be  a  better  campaigner  than  he  did  a  quick  learner  in  governmental  pro- 
cess.  Of  course,  he  had  a  terrific  disadvantage.    There  had  been  no 
Republican  administration  in  fifty  years  in  Tennessee.   He  had  no  back- 
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log  of  talent  to  fall  back  on.   Consequently,  he  ended  up  with  a  bunch 
of  young  idealists  who  really  knew  little  about  government,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Dunn  administration  they  committed  many  faux  pas . 

The  first  year  was  particularly  tough  in  his  battle  with  the  Legis- 
lature that  was  dominated  by  Democrats  although  not  as  heavily  as  a  sub- 
sequent one.   I  think  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  fared  better  in  his 
last  two  years  with  a  more  heavily  Democratic  legislature  than  he  did 
in  the  first  two  when  the  Republicans  were  not  such  a  minority. 

Dunn's  career  as  governor  was  one  that  perhaps  showed  some  of  his 
background.   One  of  my  questions  before  we  supported  Dunn  was  about  a 
run-in  that  he  had  a  couple  of  years  prior  to  the  election  at  a  Memphis 
lumber  yard  in  which  he  was  involved  in  a  fight — physical  fight — with  a 
man  and  was  charged  with  assault.   The  charge  was  subsequently  dropped. 
Dunn  at  that  time  told  me  he  had  a  hair-trigger  temper  and  that  he  had 
fought  all  his  life  in  various  escapades.   However,  he  said  he  thought 
he  was  mature  enough  at  that  point  to  drop  it  and  said  it  wouldn't  hap- 
pen.  This  hair-trigger  temper  though  got  him  in  trouble  over  the  years 
as  governor. 

Probably  his  worst  mistake  was  the  direct  confrontation  with  the 
First  District  Congressman  Jimmy  Quillen  over  the  East  Tennessee  State 
University  Medical  School.   This  became  a  fight  between  east  and  west, 
between   the  First  District  and  the  rest  of  Tennessee,  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  East  Tennessee  State  and  between  particularly 
the  medical  units  of  Memphis  and  East  Tennessee  State  Medical  School. 

This  fight  is  still  going  on.   The  medical  school  has  not  yet  been 


approved  as  far  as  the  American  Medical  Association  is  concerned.   It 
is  still  too  early  to  tell  what  will  be  the  eventual  outcome.   Perhaps 
nobody  could  have  persuaded  Quillen  differently,  but  Dunn  took  him  head- 
on  and  consequently  will  have  a  tough  time  in  the  First  District  if  he 
decides  to  run  for  governor  again  in  1978.     Wounds  heal  slowly  in  that 
district;  Quillen  is  still  in  office  and  the  recognized  leader.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  leading  the  Republican  delegation  to  the  Kansas 
City  Convention  next  week. 

Why  did  you  endorse,  or  why  did  the  News 
Sentinel  endorse,  John  J.  Hooker  in  the 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


primary,  Mr.  Millett? 

MR.  MILLETT:  We  thought  that  Hooker  at  that  point  was 

the  better  candidate  in  the  Democratic 
campaign  despite  his  having  lost  a  statewide  race  in  1966.   Do  you  rem- 
ember the  other  candidates?   I'm  blank  at  the  moment. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let's  see  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
them.   One   of  them  was  Snodgrass,  of 


course,  at  that  time. 

MR.  MILLETT:  There  was  Snodgrass.  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Emerson  over  in  the  First,  who  wasn't 

very  well  known,  and  Hudley  Crockett. 

MR.  MILLETT:  Hudley  Crockett,  but  it  was  our  conten- 

tion— again,  the  endorsement  of  Hooker 

got  us  some  discredit  because,  for  instance,  the  then  mayor  of  Knoxville 

was  supporting  Snodgrass.   Some  support  was  being  found  for  Hudley  Crockett, 

I  did  not  consider  any  of  them  to  be  of  the  intellectual  weight  of  .  .  . 
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well,  combination  of  intellectual  weight  and  voter  appeal.   I  think  that 
Snodgrass  was  a  very  good  candidate,  but  he  did  not  come  across  on  the 
hustings.   Hudley  Crockett  on  the  other  thing  suffered,  I  thought,  from 
his  background  where  his  principal  claim  to  any  fame  was  Press  Secretary 
to  then  Governor  Buford  Ellington,  but  he  did  make  a   good  campaign. 
Crockett  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  choice  of  that  field  although  we  have 
subsequently  not  supported  him  against  what  we  considered  a  better  can- 
didate in  1976  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  U.S.  Senator. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  think  the  effect  would  be  on 

the  Republican  primary  of  having  two 
East  Tennesseans,  Robertson  and  Jenkins,  running?   Did  that  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  decision  to  support  a  person  outside  of  East  Ten- 
nessee? 

MR.  MILLETT:  No,  let  me  say  that  we  try  not  to  be  a 

provincial  newspaper.   We  have  our  op- 
position which  is  a  Republican  organ,   The  Journal.    For  many  years 
its  editor  was  also  state  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party.   And  they 
have  always  tended  to  be  extremely  provincial,  much  as  I  referred  to 
Jimmy  Quillen's  approach  to  the  medical  school  question  which  was  strict- 
ly a  First  District  East  Tennessee  approach. 

We've  always  tried  to  look  at  what  was  best  for  the  state  and  we 
thought  that  Hooker  would  be  nominated  in  all  likelihood.   The  only  man 
who  would  stand  a  chance  against  him  for  the  Republican  Party  would  be 
Dunn.   So  we  went  for  the  combination  of  Hooker  and  Dunn  and  subsequently 
picked  Dunn  in  the  general  election. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Quite  a  change  of  opinion  had  taken 

place.   Because  when  you  first  met  Dunn, 
I  believe  about  April  when  he  was  deciding  to  run,  he  did  not  impress  you 
as  having  any  chance  at  all,  but  then  before  the  election  you  decided 
to  endorse  him.   What  actions  or  what  characteristics  of  his  caused  you 
to  make  that   decision? 
MR.  MILLETT:  Well,  Dunn  ran  an  extremely  active  and 

able  race  although  it  must  be  said  that 
it  was  strictly  a  personality  contest.   The  issues  were  not  that  great 
in  the  Republican  Party.   Actually,  what  he  had  to  do  in  East  Tennessee 
was  to  convince  enough  people  that  he  had  a  chance  to  win  and  he  did  that 
along  with  convincing  the  News  Sentinel.   I  think  he  was  made  for  the 
type  of  campaign  that  we  had  with  television  spots  and  television  ap- 
pearances.  I  don't  believe  that  he  could  have  in  days  before  electronics, 
I  don't  believe  he  could  have  made  that  much  of  an  impression  in  that 
short  of  time.   Here  was  a  whirlwind  campaign  of  a  man  who  has  great 
charisma  and  it  got  to  the  people! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  this  incident  of  assault 

charges  brought  in  Memphis  was  not  used 
in  the  campaign?   It  was  not  used  so  far  as  I  know  at  all  by  the  opposi- 
tion. 
MR.  MILLETT:  Well,  it  is  a  little  bit  like  the.  .  . 

I  guess  I  would  put  it  in  the  Watergate 
context.   If  President  Nixon  had  said  two  or  three  days  after  the  break- 
in  of  the  Democratic  headquarters,  that  some  of  his  followers  had  been 
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overzealous  and  broken  in  and  tried  to  spy  on  the  Democrats  and  said, 
"We  got  caught,"  and  laughed  it  off  and  just  made  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  repercussions.   Likewise,  Dunn  was  very  frank 
about  the  matter  and  said  and  told  about  it,  told  about  his  point  in 
it,  told  about  his  opponents  part — that  it  was  a  cussed  fight — that 
evolved  into  a  fist  fight  and  I  don't  think  they  were  able  to  make  any- 
thing.  As  much  as  you  hear  a  lot  about  romantic  leanings  of  Kennedy, 
but  not  much  about  Lyndon  Johnson  who  probably  was  much  more  involved 
with  women,  considering  his  age,  certainly  than  was  Kennedy.   But  LBJ 
never  made  any  bones  about — he  patted  fannies  in  public — and  as  such 
was  not  subject  to  so-called  blackmail. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  medical  school  controversy? 

Do  you  see  any  way  that  could  have  been 
avoided? 

MR.  MILLETT:  I  am  not  sure  that  some  kind  of  contro- 

versy could  have  been  avoided.   I  think 
some  of  the  real  heat  might  have  been  taken  out  of  it  if  a  more  concil- 
iatory  approach  had  been  taken  by  the  state  toward  Quillen  and  not  giv- 
ing Quillen  the  ammunition  that  the  rather  obstinate  stand  by  Dunn  gave. 
I  think  this  was  also  just  one  of  the  points  I  have  not  made  that  Dunn 
was  a  dentist  and  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  Med- 
ical unit  so  that  made  him  a  rival  right  away  even  though  he  had,  as  he 
said,  no  cut  and  dried  thing  for  the  medical  school  at  Memphis,  but  he 
was  strictly  talking  about  total  finance.   I  don't  see  that  the  issue 
could  have  been  avoided.   I  think  some  of  the  heat  might  have  been  taken 
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out  of  it  by  a  little  more  statesmanlike  approach. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  about 

that.   Do  you  suppose  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  personal  antagonism  that  already  seemed  to  develop  as 
early  as  the  summer  of  '70  between  Governor  Dunn  and  Congressman 
Quillen? 
MR.  MILLETT:  Yes,  I  think  part  of  that  was  a  holdover 

because  Dunn  was  not  welcome  in  the  First 
District  because  Jenkins  was,  more  or  less,  Quillen' s  man  for  the  job 
and  it  had  deteriorated  into   an  East  Tennessee  area  of  battle  between — 
really  between  Jenkins  and  Claude  Robertson — with  Jarman  however,  cap- 
turing the  imagination  of  the  Third  District.   So  I  think  that  yes,  this 
was  part  of  [it]  and  this  fits  in  with  what  I  said  about  Dunn's  hair-trig- 
ger temper  which  he  was  able  to  keep  pretty  much  under  leash  in  most  of 
the  administration  but  it  showed  up  every  now  and  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  any  people  in  the  Republican  Party, 

so  far  as  you  know,  make  any  effort  to 
reconcile  Governor  Dunn  and  Congressman  Quillen?   This  thing  was  fairly 
well  known. 
MR.  MILLETT:  Yeah,  not  as  far  as  I  know.   I  think 

that  some  efforts  were  started,  but  I 
think  they  fell  on  deaf  ears  on  both  sides  and  they  got  no  farther  than 
whatever  person  they  first  approached. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  where  this  medical  school 

proposal  originated?   It  was  proposed, 
of  course,  by  Congressman  Quillen.   Do  you  know  if  it  was  developed  by 
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anyone  else? 

MR.  MILLETT:  I'm  not  sure  of  the  incubation  of  the 

idea,  but  the  Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle 
and  its  publisher,  Carl  Jones,  were  much  involved  in  this  over  the  years. 
It  was  again  a  feeling  that  they  had  been  mistreated.   While  Tennessee  was 
producing  a  lot  of  doctors,  they  were  not  keeping  them  in  the  state. 
Upper  East  Tennessee  felt  that  they  had  been  shortchanged  in  the  number 
of  doctors  that  they  were  getting.   This  actually  started  out  as  being  a 
multi-state  project,  but  then  evolved  to  include  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and 
then  came  down  to  be  strictly  an  East  Tennessee  State  oriented  medical 
school . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  of  course,  it  involved  partly  the 

matter  of  cost — whether  or  not  it  could  be 
afforded — with  different  positions  taken  by  the  different  camps.   In  your 
opinion,  as  an  outsider  or  at  least  not  a  person  involved  in  one  camp  or 
the  other  and  who  had  to  report  on  both,  do  you  feel  that  it  could  have  been 
paid  for  within  state  limitations? 

MR.  MILLETT:  I  do  not  think  so.   Medical  schools  are  fan- 

tastically expensive.   The  going  sum  that 
was  used  at  the  time  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  was  $200,000,000  to 
$300,000,000  in  total  to  get  a  school  started  in  good  shape.   All  these 
figures  were  disputed  by  Quillen  and  his  followers  and  the  carrot  approach 
was  used  in  which  the  seed  money  at  the  beginning  would  come  from  the  U.S. 
but  that  would  sharply  decrease  after  five  years  and  be  gone  entirely  after 
seven.   This  came  about  through  a  bill  that  Congressman  Teague  of  Texas 
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sponsored  and  which  fitted  a  veterans  administration  hospital  in  his  dis- 
trict and  a  veterans  administration  hospital  at  Mountain  Home  near  Johnson 
City  in  Quillen's  district.   Of  course,  the  major  criticism  that  was  lev- 
eled at  it  by  knowledgeable  medical  people  was  that  a  veterans  hospital 
was  no  place  for  a  medical  school  because  of  the  specialized  practice. 
They  pointed  out  that  a  medical  school  needs  a  tremendous  number  of  gen- 
eral across-the-board  hospital  patients  so  that  the  students  can  see  all 
types  of  diseases  and  all  ages  and  all  types  of  persons.   Most  of  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  tend  to  deal  with  chronic  ailments  or  with  ailments  of 
age.   They  do  not  get  the  cross  section  that  you  would  in  a  larger  city 
and  of  a  general  hospital. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  wondered  occasionally  how  the  plan 

developed  and  if  the  Democratic  opposition 
had  tried  to  find  some  issue  to  split  the  Republican  Party's  most  vulner- 
able part — between  the  East  and  West  Tennessee  groups.   They  could  not 
have  picked  a  better  one,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  did  develop  within  the 
district  and  it  developed  because  of  a  real  need  and  a  long  standing  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  people  in  the  First  District  that  they  had  been  left 
out  of  many  things  in  the  state.   Do  you  think  this  medical  school  con- 
troversy had  any  beneficial  effect  in  forcing  any  partial  solutions  to 
the  health  care  problem  in  the  state? 
MR.  MILLETT:  It  speeded  up  the  present  University  of 

Tennessee  medical  unit  practice  of  hav- 
ing medical  students  spend  the  last  18  months  at  clinical  facilities  in 
other  areas  than  Memphis.   At  the  present  time  this  involves  Knoxville, 
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Chattanooga,  and  Johnson  City.   The  success  of  this  lias  been  tremendous. 
The  number  of  retentions  of  doctors  in  the  general  area  in  which  they 
practiced  and  in  which  they  took  their  final  medical  schooling  has  in- 
creased and  the  retention  has  been  phenomenal  compared  to  other  methods. 
Now  supposedly  this  was  underway  in  or  at  least  planned  for  Knox- 
ville  before  the  controversy  arose  and  theoretically  it  was  to  have  been 
expanded  as  time  and  money  permitted.   The  Knoxville  part,  I  think,  was 
valid  because  the  medical  U.T.  Memorial  Research  Hospital  which  while 
carrying  the  name  of  U.T.  is  a  general  hospital  for  the  city  and  surround- 
ing area.   Some  of  this  work  had  been  done  prior  to  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversy. (Tape   Side  I  ended) 

Side  II 

MR.  MILLETT:  Picking  up  on  the  other  side.   I'm  not 

sure  how  fast  this  might  have  spread 
without  the  impetus  of  the  ETSU  controversy.   It  was  natural  to  go  to 
Chattanooga  after  the  assimulation  of  the  University  of  Chattanooga  into 
the  University  of  Tennessee  organization.   The  Tri-cities  was  the  next 
valid  step  up  there  from  a  strictly  population  standpoint,  but  I  think 
it  was  probably  speeded  up  by  this. 

Of  course,  U.  T.' s   position  was  that  you  could  produce  doctors 
for  the  Tri-cities  area  much  quicker  and  much  cheaper  by  this  than  by 
starting  a  free-standing  medical  school  which  would  require  two  or  three 
years  to  organize  and  a  minimum  of  four  years  before  the  first  class 
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would  graduate.   I  do  think  that  this  was  a  speed-up  because  of  the 
controversy . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  that  could  be  seen  as  one  of  the 

worthwhile  results — perhaps  one  of  the 
few  of  it.   As  you  know  a  governor  has  to  contend  with  the  feelings  of 
people  in  a  state  on  whatever  basis  of  reality  or  unreality  they  may 
be,  and  there  has  always  been  I  believe,  a  great  deal  of  sectional 
division  within  the  state.   How  correct  do  you  consider  the  feeling  of 
the  people  in  upper  East  Tennessee  that  they  had  generally  been  left 
out  of  the  benefits  of  state  government? 
MR.  MILLETT:  I  think  it  is  rather  a  provincial  outlook. 

Having  been  born  and  reared  in  West  Ten- 
nessee and  living  the  better  part  of  half  of  my  life  in  East  Tennessee, 
I  perhaps  had  a  more  cosmopolitan  view  than  some  of  the  people  who  were 
native  East  Tennesseans  and  not  left.   A  lot  of  the  feeling  came  about 
through  roads,  without  the  realization  that  appropriation  of  like  amounts 
of  money  would  not  build  the  same  miles  of  road  in  mountainous  East  Ten- 
nessee that  it  would  in  West  Tennessee. 

I  think  that  part  of  this  was  a  frustration  over  the  breakdown  of  the 
one  party  system.   Prior  to  the  white  Republican  Party  becoming  respectable 
in  Tennessee  you  had  a  coalition  between  the  black  Republicans  in  Memphis 
and  the  rather  entrenched  but  isolated  Republicans  in  East  Tennessee. 
There  was  a  tacit  agreement  that  the  Republicans  would  not  mount  a  serious 
candidate  in  statewide  elections.   The  Republican  vote  was  controlled 
through  a  coalition  between  Guy  Lincoln  Smith  and  the  late  Senator  Hub 
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Walters  of  Morristown.   Walters  was  a  strong  Democrat  and  controlled 
much  of  East  Tennessee  but  he  did  it  through  his  coalition  with  the 
predominant  Republicans.   Thus  the  Democratic  primary  prior  to  1964  was 
the  real  election  in  Tennessee. 

As  this  coalition  slipped  and  before  they  had  any  power  themselves 
the  people  of  East  Tennessee  found  themselves  more  isolated  than  they 
had  previously  been  through  the  coalition  arrangement.   Particularly  the 
interstate  was  another  sore  point  because  it  was  not  built,  they  thought, 
as  fast  in  East  Tennessee  as  it  was  in  West  Tennessee  and  Middle  Tennessee, 
Of  course,  the  cost  per  mile  crossing  the  mountains  into  North  Carolina 
was  many  many  times  what  the  cost  was  per  mile  in  flat  lands  of  West  Ten- 
nessee.  But  any  explanation  like  this  fell  on  deaf  ears.   I  think  the 
traditional  East  Tennessean  kind  of  wanted  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
mistreated. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  11-W  situation  that  came 

up  during  Governor  Dunn's  administration? 
What  do  you  believe  were  the  facts  about  that? 
MR.  MILLETT:  Well,  11-W  was  an  emotional  issue  probably 

highlighted  by  a  crash  between  a  Greyhound 
bus  and  a  truck  in  which  12  or  13  persons  were  killed.    This  is  a  two- 
lane  highway  that  carried  a  tremendous  amount  of  traffic  and  was  danger- 
ous because  of  the  terrain  and  the  fact  that  people  tried  to  pass  when 
there  was  no  room  to  pass.   I  think  this  again  was  another  short-sighted 
attitude  of  Dunn's  in  which  he  thought  it  would  go  away  if  he  talked 
enough  about  completing  1-81.  Subsequently  he  was  convinced  that  he  should 
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four-lane  11-W  and  much  of  it  has  been  four-laned  and  is  now  as  I  understand 
it  isolated  with  the  traffic  moved  over  to  1-81.   He  had  the  right  solution, 
but  he  could  not  convince  the  people  because  he  did  not  take  a  diplomatic 
way  of  doing  it.   Consequently,  I  think  late  in  his  term  this  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  four-lane  was  probably  a  waste  of  tax  money. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  he  failed  to  understand  the 

depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  in  upper 
East  Tennessee? 
MR.  MILLETT:  Yes,  I  think  he  looked  upon  these  people 

as  Republican — fellow  Republicans — and 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  West  Tennessee  Johnny  come  lately  to  the  party. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  he  also  mis-estimated  public 

feeling  about  the  Morristown  prison? 
MR.  MILLETT:  Very  much  so.   Here  again,  he  could  not 

understand  a  community  not  wanting  some 
improvement.   This  is  having,  I  suspect,  not  having  lived  in  East  Tennessee 
he  hadn't  any  idea  of  the  isolation  some  communities  had.   It  was  not  many 
many  years  ago  that  counties  adjacent  to  Knoxville  had  no  blacks  in  them 
at  all — as  a  matter  of  fact  no  blacks  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  county 
or  spend  the  night.   They  were  told  to  move  on  before  sunset.   These 
communities  felt  isolated  and  I  think  it  gave  them  a  stronger  feeling  of 
community  interest  than  you  have  in  an  area  where   there  was  more  traffic 
back  and  forth.   This  community  type  of  cohesiveness  was  stirred  up  by 
the  mayor  of  Morristown  who  tends  to  be  a  rabblerouser  somewhat  and  found 
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a  ready  reception. 

We  did  a  survey  that  showed  that  this  was  not  as  widespread — the 
feeling  against  the  prison — as  you  might  think,  that  it  was  a  rather 
small  vocal  group.   It  was  able  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  people 
up  and  the  rage  of  the  people  up  to  where  right  to  this  day  there  is  no 
disposition  of  it  and  I   suspect  it  is  going  to  end  up  being  a  white 
elephant.   Nobody  will  ever  get  any  adequate  use  of  it.   There  again,  I 
am  not  sure  what  reasonableness  could  have  done  to  Z.  Buda  and  his  fol- 
lowers.  It  might  have  been  a  better  attempt. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  think  Governor  Dunn  had  dif- 

ficulty in  understanding  the  feeling  of 
people  in  this  area?   It  seems  generally  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  state 
he  understood  the  least. 
MR.  MILLETT:  I  think,  as  I  said  earlier,  a  failure  of 

someone  born  and  reared  in  flat  land  as 
he  was  in  Misissippi  to  understand  the  isolation  and  the  contrariness  of 
mountain  people.   Now  while  East  Tennessee  has  become  somewhat  cosmopolitan 
I  think  most  of  Dunn's  opposition  came  from  small  groups  who  still  had 
some  of  that  mountain  isolation  where  you  didn't  see  outsiders  and  you  were 
suspicious  of  outsiders  and  where  the  normal  patterns  of  intercourse  be- 
tween adjoining  communities  was  not  as  well  established  as  it  is  in  a 
flat  area  where  transportation  is  easier.   In  this  area  you  can  live  3 
or  4  miles  from  a  person  as  the  crow  flies,  but  be  20  or  30  miles  from 
them  as  by  any  road. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  is  one  of  the  best  explanations  I've 

heard.   It  seems  to  me  that  he  tried  to 
get  activities  in  upper  East  Tennessee  into  a  perfectly  reasonable  order- 
ly statewide  plan  which  simply  didn't  work  there  the  way  that  it  did 
elsewhere.   Do  you  see  any  other  alternatives  in  a  place  like  that? 
What  could  a  governor  do?   Could  he  deal  instead  by  abandoning  the  state 
plan  for  that  particular  area  going  to  the  communities  themselves  and 
asking  what  people's  priorities  are? 
MR.  MILLETT:  I  think  he  might  have  held  a  carrot  out 

instead  of  a  rod.   I  think  if  the  Morris- 
town  prison — if  they  backed  off  and  presented  it  as  a — well,  as  the  sit- 
uation— if  you  don't  want  it,  we'll  find  somebody  who  does.   Then  start 
talking  about  payroll,  start  talking  about  how  much  money  it  would  mean 
to  the  area.   I  think  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have  sold  the 
project  to  Morristown.   Now  Morristown  is  a  very  progressive  city.   It 
has  attracted  a  great  number  of  out-of-state  firms  in  [manufacturing] 
along  with  neighboring  Greeneville.   They  are  very  very  industrialized 
so  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  not  have  had  the  feeling  that 
Buda  had  and  might  have  been  able  to  convince  Buda  to  calm  his  anti- 
prison  efforts  strictly  on  the  matter  of dollars  and  cents.   I  don't  recall 
that  any  effort  was  ever  made  to  show  the  advantages  of  having  that  prison, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  perhaps  a  mistake  was  made  some- 

where along  the  way  of  assuming  that  since 
this  was  a  good  thing  in  itself  and  part  of  a  good  plan  that  people  would 
welcome  it.   And  there  was  a  failure  to  understand  how  serious  the  op- 
position was  at  the  beginning. 
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MR.  MILLETT:  I  agree  and  that  again  was  part  of  Dunn's 

misunderstanding  of  the  mountain  char- 
acter. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Has  that  feeling  been  persistent  in  Hamblen 

County? 
MR.  MILLETT:  It  seems  to  be.   I  think  that  Dunn  would 

still  be  in  '78  and  would  run  very  poorly 
in  Hamblen  County.   I  think  in  the  surrounding  area  in  the  First  District, 
I  think  pretty  good  feeling  persists.   Yes,  I  don't  catch  much  anti-Dunn 
sentiment  in  the  Second  District  around  Knoxville,  but  there  again,  there 
were  no  direct  corf  rontations  in  Knoxville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  administration  seemed  to  operate  bet- 

ter in  cities  than  in  rural  areas,  do  you 
suppose? 
MR.  MILLETT:  I  would  agree.   Again,  I  think  that's, after 

all  I  don't  know  too  much  of  Dunn's  back- 
ground as  a  child,  but  his  father  was  a  congressman  and  he  spent  some  time 
in  Washington.   He  went  to  Ole  Miss  which, while  in  a  small  town, is  a  very 
sophisticated  school,  then  into  Memphis.   I  doubt  that  he  had  much  rural 
background . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  realize  our  time  is  getting  short.   Is 

there   anything  else  you  think  would  be 
an  addition  as  part  of  this  historical  account? 

MR.  MILLETT:  Well,  I  think  Dunn's  four-year  term  prob- 

ably would  be  the  best  argument  for  some 
change  in  the  upcoming  constitutional  convention  as  showing  that  a  per- 
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son  cannot,  in  a  change  of  parties,  cannot  get  much  done  in  four  years, 
either  allowing  2  consecutive  4-year  terms  or  as  some  have  proposed  a 
single  6-year  term  as  governor.   I  think  this  is  not  as  true  if  the  same 
party  is  in  where,  more  or  less,  it  is  a  change  in  command.   I  still 
don't  like  the  leap  frog  that  we  had  between  Ellington  and  Clement,  but 
somewhat  of  that  type  of  thing  if  a  Democrat  succeeds  Blanton  perhaps 
some  of  these  cabinet  people  would  carry  over.   However,  if  a  Repub- 
lican comes  in,  then  there  would  again  be  a  complete  change.   So  I 
would  say  that  that  would  be  a  good  argument  for  some  change  in  the 
gubernatorial  term. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  obviously,  sometime  was  lost  as 

the  new  administration  in  January,  1971, 
learned  how  to  do  things.   As  a  press  observer  from  the  outside,  how 
long  do  you  feel  that  it  was  before  they  became  familiar  with  being  in 
the  administration? 
MR.  MILLETT:  It  took  them,  I  would  say,  a  full  year 

to  get  any  kind  of  efficiency  and  two 
years  to  really  get  to  know  what  they  were  doing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  By  that  time  half  of  it  was  over. 

MR.  MILLETT:  That's  right.   Half  of  it  was  over.   This, 

I  think,  is  recognized  by  (phone  rings) 
our  present  mayor  of  Knoxville  who  told  me  shortly  after  he  went  into  of- 
fice.  Well,  he  really  didn't  have  any  say  about  the  budget  the  first  year 
of  his  term  because  it  had  already  been,  more  or  less,  put  together  by 
his  predecessor.   He  didn't  have  the  physical  time  to  have  a  big  imput 
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into  the  budget.   I  think  this  is  generally  true  in  most  offices.   The 
handicap  that  Dunn  faced — the  fact  that  he  had  nobody,  no  Republican  who 
had  any  experience  in  state  government. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  if  we  had  more  of  a  real 

two  party  system  with  the  parties  alter- 
nating occasionally  there  would  at  least  be  some  of  these  people. 
MR.  MILLETT:  That's  right  but  you  have  to  recognize 

this  was  the  first  Republican  governor 
in  fifty  years. 
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